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CANADA. 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

By  Consul  General  George  X.  West,  Vancouver,  Mr.rcli   20. 

The  progress  of  business  in  British  Columbia  for  1917  is  reflected 
in  the  bank  clearings  of  Vancouver,  the  total  being  $4-19,610,898,  as 
against  $321,585,726  for  1916,  and  $281,575,949  for  1915.  This 
increase  is  an  index  of  increased  business  throughout  the  Province. 
During  the  boom  times  bank  clearings  were  much  in  excess  of  the 
figures  for  1917,  but  sound  business  absolutely  free  from  speculation 
was  never  as  active  as  it  was  last  year. 

This  improvement  would  have  been  much  greater  if  strikes  had 
not  taken  place,  notably  those  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  coal  mines, 
which  in  curtailing  the  output  of  coal  caused  the  shutting  down  of 
the  copper  smelter  at  Trail  and  Grand  Forks  for  a  time,  and  entailed 
great  loss  in  the  output  of  copper. 
Principal  Industries  of  the  Province. 

The  four  principal  industries  of  British  Columbia— agriculture, 
fishing,  lumbering,  and  mining — are  entirely  the  outgrowth  of  natu- 
ral resources.  To  these  should  now  be  added  the  wooden  and  steel 
shipbuilding  industry,  which  during  the  year  has  added  greatly  to 
the  volume  of  business  until  it  has  become  the  dominating  feature. 
It  has  stimulated  other  industries,  such  as  the  building  of  ship  ma- 
chinery, including  marine  boilers,  winches,  anchors,  and  chain  cable. 
Marine  engines  have  not  been  built  in  sizes  suitable  for  ocean-going- 
vessels. 

The  production  of  British  Columbia  basic  industries  from  1912 
to  1917  was  as  follows: 


Year. 

Minerals. 

Timber. 

Agriculture. 

Furs. 

Fisheries. 

1912 

$32,440,500 
30, 148, 288 
26,388,825 
29,299,5S4 
42,970,555 
37,182,570 

$30,000,000 
33,650,000 
28, 250, 000 
29, 150, 000 
35,528,000 
42, 000, 000 

$23,323,269 
26, 222, 033 
30, 184, 100 
30,500,000 
32,259,157 
35, 000, 000 

$2,000,000 
2, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2, 000, 000 

$13,677,125 

1913 

14,44,i.  I8S 

1914 

13.891.39S 

1915 

11,515,086 

1916 

1917 

14,538,000 

16, 000, 000 

Federal  Grant  to  Agricultural  Extension  Work. 

Federal  assistance  to  agriculture  in  British  Columbia  has  enabled 
the  provincial  agricultural  department  to  greatly  extend  instruc- 
tional work  among  farmers.  Demonstrations  in  field  crops  and  horti- 
culture, dairying,  poultry-keeping,  silo  construction,  and  vegetable 
growing  and  storing  have  been  carried  out;  cooperative  variety  tests 
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and  competitions  in  production  for  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  for 
their  seniors,  have  been  organized.  The  grant  has  greatly  assisted 
the  work  of  women's  institutes,  while  the  organization  of  marketing 
and  the  extension  of  publicity  have  been  made  practicable. 

The  movement  to  establish  agricultural  and  domestic  science  teach- 
ing in  the  schools  owed  its  inception  in  1914  entirely  to  the  influence 
of  the  Federal  grant.  The  grant  has  made  possible  the  appointment 
of  the  superintendents  and  instructors  necessary  to  the  carrying  on 
of  the  various  projects.  Fourteen  officers  whose  salaries  are  met  en- 
tirely from  the  grant  have  been  added  to  the  staffs  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  and  education.  These  include  a  director  of  elementary 
agricultural  education,  three  district  supervisors,  two  district 
agriculturists,  a  market  commissioner,  an  editor  of  publications,  a 
plant  pathologist,  two  horticulturists,  a  soil  and  crop  instructor,  a 
silo  demonstrator,  and  a  superintendent  of  poultry  work.  The  grant 
from  1913  to  1917  amounted  to  $222,132. 

While  the  provincial  department  of  agriculture  was  not  expecting 
any  substantial  increase  in  general  agricultural  production  during 
the  year,  by  reason  of  the  unfavorable  crop  conditions,  apprehension 
on  that  point  was  only  partly  justified  as  what  was  lacking  in  quan- 
tity was  made  up  in  the  financial  returns.  From  incomplete  returns 
which  have  reached  the  department  of  agriculture,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  1917  production  will  exceed  $35,000,000  in  value,  as 
against  $32,182,915  for  1916. 

Statistics  for  Live  Stock,  Meats,  Dairy  Products,  and  Grains. 

The  following  table  shows  the  agricultural  production  of  the 
Province  for  the  fiscal  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916.  Detailed  fig- 
ures for  the  year  1917  are  not  yet  available: 


Troducts. 


Live  stock 

Meats 

Toultry  and  eggs 
Dairy  products . . 

Fruits,  etc 

Vegetables 

Fodders 

Grains,  etc 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


1916 


703, 136 
405, 872 
324,307 
2,51.  856 
176, 662 
374,517 
741,979 
294, 013 
910, 573 


1915 


88, 797, 
1,864, 
1,464, 
3,034, 
1,642, 
3,063, 
5, 899, 
3, 626, 
1,735, 


31,127,801 


1914 


123, 359 
211,600 
410,022 
012,000 
990, 071 
233,542 
578, 039 
770, 985 
sis,  !S2 


30, 184, 100 


Imports  of  Cereal,  Pruits,  and  Potatoes. 

An  idea  of  the  large  amount  of  imported  cereals  and  fruit  passing- 
through  Vancouver  each  year  is  given  in  the  figures  of  the  fruit  in- 
spector's department,  During  1917,  21,090  tons  of  rice  were  ad- 
mitted, 2,984  tons  of  beans,  1,224  tons  of  peas,  and  1,838  tons  of 
corn.  This  compares  with  26,774  tons  of  rice,  1,216  tons  of  beans, 
121  tons  of  peas,  and  2,445  tons  of  corn  in  1916.  About  352,640  boxes 
of  fruit  were  delivered  at  Vancouver  from  abroad  in  1917  compared 
with  367.221  boxes  in  1916.  Oranges  form  the  largest  item  in  the 
fruit  imports,  the  California  growers  shipping  103,8^7  boxes  and  the 
Japanese  66,813  boxes  last  year,  compared  with  82,329  boxes  from 
California  and  123,538  boxes  from  Japan  in  1916. 

During  1917,  67,723  boxes  of  apples  were  imported,  compared  with 
78,058  in  1916.    The  imports  of  peaches  nearly  doubled,  56,153  boxes 
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being  received  in  1917  compared  with  29,G18  boxes  in  191G.  The 
other  imported  fruits  included  pears,  plums,  nectarines,  quince,  apri- 
cots, cherries,  lemons,  grapefruit,  limes,  pineapples,  persimmons,  and 
pomegranates. 

An  unusual  item  of  importation  is  that  of  2,04G  tons  of  potatoes. 
Hitherto  British  Columbia  has  been  a  potato-exporting  Province,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  did  ship  a  large  amount  of  potatoes  east  last  year. 
The  heavy  importation  of  potatoes  last  year  from  the  United  States, 
Australia,  and  the  Orient  is  explained  by  the  needs  of  the  evap- 
orating plants.  There  are  seven  of  these  large  plants  at  work  in  the 
Province  preparing  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  for  the  needs  of 
the  Allied  Armies. 

Nursery  Stock  Imports. 

In  the  nursery-stock-inspection  season  37,665  imported  apple  trees 
were  passed  upon,  4,789  cherry  trees,  and  other  standard  fruits  total- 
ing 65,,539  trees.  Among  those  were  78  fig  trees  and  89  mulberries. 
The  total  importation  in  1916  was  only  29.352  trees.  A  total  of  1,391 
nut  trees  were  imported  last  year,  including  896  walnuts,  276  filberts, 
186  sweet  chestnuts,  and  33  almond  trees.  Seedlings  and  grafts  of 
various  kinds  totaled  190,874.  In  addition  155,096  small  fruit 
bushes  and  plants  were  imported,  including  3,063  grapevines,  30,000 
currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  and  blackberry  plants,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  over  120,000  in  strawberry  plants.  There  were  imported 
22,000  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  26,215  rose  bushes,  and  384,394 
bulbs  and  roots. 

The  largest  destruction  ordered  by  the  inspector  was  of  potatoes 
from  Australia. 
Live-Stock  Prices  Higher. 

In  the  live-stock  branch,  excluding  dairy  cattle,  prices  aver- 
aged 10.7  per  cent  for  horses,  14  per  cent  for  beef  cattle,  15  per  cent 
for  sheep,  and  10  per  cent  for  swine  higher  than  in  1916.  The  total 
value  of  the  years  production  in  live  stock  will  exceed  $8,500,000,  or 
8  per  cent  less  than  in  1916. 

The  quantity  of  beef  marketed  last  3^ear  exceeded  that  of  1916  by 
at  least  10  per  cent,  while  that  of  pork  was  34.5  per  cent  greater, 
mutton  showed  a  5  per  cent  reduction,  and  the  total  value  of  all 
meats  was  26.2  per  cent  in  excess  of  1916.  Although  both  poultry 
and  eggs  showed  a  production  of  10  per  cent  less  than  in  1916,  the 
value  was  2.7  per  cent  greater.  Dairy  products  in  quantity  are  about 
the  same  as  in  1916  with  an  increase  of  15.7  per  cent  in  value.  Of 
fruits  the  total  production  for  1917  probably  exceeded  that  of  1916 
by  approximately  5  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Okanagan 
Valley,  which  grew  80.5  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  the  Province  for  1916. 
recorded  a  marked  increase  of  total  shipments.  In  general  the  values 
for  the  Province  have  increased  about  18  per  cent. 

Yield  of  Potatoes,  Grain,  Fodder,  and  Honey. 

In  citing  the  increased  production  of  potatoes  it  should  be  stated 
that  only  commercial  production  was  shown  in  1916,  while  in  1917 
city  gardens  and  other  small  plots  were  included,  thus  showing  18.2 
per  cent  greater  quantity  and  7.7  per  cent  greater  value.  Fodder 
crops  showed  an  increase  in  quantity  and  value,  these  being  6.7  per 
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cent  and  10.8  per  cent,  respectively.  Grain  yield  was  less  than  in 
1910  by  some  20.2  per  cent,  yet  such  prices  prevailed  that  the  total 
value  increases  amounted  to  3.4  per  cent  more.  Honey  held  the  record 
in  increased  production  and  increased  values.  According  to  reports, 
the  yield  was  51.2  per  cent  more  than  in  1910,  while  the  total  value 
was  02.3  per  cent  more. 

Demand  for  Seed. 

While  British  Columbia  farmers  have  not  in  the  past  grown  much 
grain  other  than  oats,  the  prevailing  high  prices  paid  for  wheat  and 
the  scarcity  of  hog  feed  have  induced  many  to  prepare  for  the  seeding 
of  increased  acreages  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  corn  in  1918. 
There  appears  to  be  a  strong  demand  for  good  seed.  To  insure  a 
maximum  distribution  of  the  best  seed  of  all  the  mixed  farming  crops 
grown  in  the  Province,  the  department  compiled  and  published  a 
seed  growers'  directory,  containing  the  names  of  the  provincial  seed 
growers,  the  kind  of  seed  grown,  and  the  quantity  offered  for  sale  by 
each.  This  directory  brings  the  prospective  buyer  of  seed  into  touch 
with  the  local  grower.  Corn,  grass,  root,  and  vegetable  seeds  were 
also  listed.  Since  sufficient  seed  to  meet  the  provincial  demand  was 
not  available  locally,  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  in  seed  from  outside  the  Province.  The  leading- 
seed  merchants  were  interviewed,  and  the  1918  seed  stocks  compared 
with  the  1917.  It  was  found  that  the  supply  of  oats,  barley,  corn, 
peas,  vetches,  and  root  seeds  was  somewhat  limited. 

The  farmers  have  been  advised  of  the  seed  shortage  through  the 
farmers'  institutes  and  urged  to  purchase  their  seed  earl}7.  The  seed 
merchants  have  agreed  to  notify  the  department  of  the  threatened 
exhaustion  of  their  supply  of  any  one  kind.  In  the  meantime  the 
department  is  locating  available  supplies  of  seed  outside  the  Province 
and  is  prepared  to  purchase  and  deliver  such  seed  as  is  required  to 
the  farmers  at  cost.  Anticipating  a  scarcity  of  alfalfa  and  clover 
seed  the  department  operated  a  clover  and  alfalfa  huller  in  the  in- 
terior during  the  fall  of  1917.  Several  tons  of  seed  were  thrashed 
and  disposed  of  locally.  Provision  is  made  under  the  Provincial 
Land  Settlement  Act  for  short-term  loans  to  farmers  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  seed. 

Recent  action  has  been  taken  that  should  place  the  seed  industry 
of  this  Province  on  a  better  basis.  A  British  Columbia  Seed 
Growers'  Association  has  been  formed  and  officers  elected.  While 
this  organization  can  not  be  expected  to  render  much  assistance  with 
the  distribution  of  the  1917  seed  crop,  it  should  be  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  future. 

Profitable  Year  for  Fisheries. 

The  fishing  industry  had  an  unusually  profitable  year.  Not  only 
had  the  prices  of  fish  advanced  to  very  high  levels,  but  the  catch  and 
packs  were  notable.  The  pack  for  1917  was  the  largest  yet  pro- 
duced, totaling  1,557,485  cases.  It  exceeds  by  203,584  cases  the  pack 
of  1913,  the  previous  record.  The  gain  for  1017  is  due  entirely  to 
an  increase  in  the  pack  of  pinks  and  chums.  Notwithstanding  the 
serious  shortage  of  sockeye  on  the  Fraser,  the  total  value  of  the  pro- 
vincial pack  for  1917  was  in  excess  of  that  of  any  former  year. 
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The  faiure  of  the  Frazer  sockeye  run  to  equal  that  of  former 
big  years  was  the  most  unusual  feature  of  the  season.  The 
total  pack  of  all  varieties  on  the  Fraser  totaled  377,988  cases,  a  gain 
of  271,548  over  that  of  191(3.  The  'totals  on  the  Fraser,  however, 
should  be  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  fourth  year,  because 
the  sockeye  that  run  to  that  river  have  been  shown  to  reach  maturity 
in  the  fourth  year.  A  comparison  of  the  1917  pack  of  sockeye  with 
that  of  1913,  the  previous  big  year,  shows  a  loss  of  590,182  cases. 

The  report  of  the  British  Columbia  Fisheries  Department  for 
1913  affords  a  basis  for  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  conditions 
on  the  Fraser  spawning  grounds  in  that  year,  which  caused  this 
serious  decline  in  the  run  of  1917.  Owing  to  a  rock  slide  in  the 
canyon  of  the  Fraser  in  1913  the  run  of  sockeye  did  not  reach  the 
major  portion  of  the  spawning  beds.  The  beds  were  virtually  un- 
seeded. In  summarizing  conditions  on  the  beds  of  the  Fraser  in 
1913  the  assistant  commissioner  of  fisheries  wrote:  "These  facts  in 
my  opinion  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  sockeye  which 
spawned  in  the  Fraser  watershed  this  year  was  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  run  four  years  hence  (1917)  even  approximate  the  runs  for  the 
former  big  years,  1905,  1909,  or  1913." 

Packs  of  Sockeye,  Pinks,  and  Chums. 

The  pack  on  the  Fraser  in  1917  confirmed  the  forecast  of  the 
assistant  commissioner  made  in  1913,  as  did  the  pack  on  Pugel 
Sound.  The  sockeye  taken  on  Puget  Sound  are  Fraser  River  bred 
fish.  The  sockeye  pack  on  the  Sound  in  1917  was  approximately 
300,000  cases  as  against  1,664,837  cases  in  1913,  a  loss  of  about  1,364,- 
000  cases  on  the  Sound,  or  a  total  loss  for  the  season  in  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Puget  Sound  of  1,960,000  cases  or  over  85  per  cent. 

The  failure  of  the  sockeye  to  run  to  the  Fraser  as  abundantly  as  in 
former  years  is  estimated  to  have  caused  a  loss  of  $25,000,000  to 
British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  canners.  Furthermore,  it  is 
stated  that  the  loss  will  not  be  confined  to  1917.  It  will  be  re- 
peated every  fourth  year  until  such  time  as  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  by  united  efforts  succeed  in  repopu- 
lating  the  spawning  beds  of  the  Fraser  with  the  equal  of  the  millions 
of  sockeye  that  spawned  there  every  fourth  year  up  to  1913. 

The  pack  of  pinks  on  the  Fraser  in  1917  totaled  134,442  cases  or 
4,000  cases  less  than  in  the  previous  pink  year,  1915.  The  pack 
of  Fraser  chums  totaled  59,273  as  against  30,000  cases  in  1916  and 
74,000  in  1914. 

The  pack  on  the  Skeena  in  1917  totaled  292,219  cases,  being  the 
high  record,  and  a  gain  over  that  of  1916  of  69,061  cases.  The  sock- 
eye pack  totaled  65,760  cases,  an  increase  of  5,500  over  1916,  and  a 
decline  of  50,700  cases  from  the  pack  of  1915.  The  pack  of  pinks 
and  chums  totaled  169,835,  or  88,800  cases  more  than  in  1916. 

The  1917  pack  on  Rivers  Inlet  totaled  95,302  cases,  or  10,000  cases 
over  that  of  1916.  There  was  a  gain  of  16,259  cases  in  sockeye.  The 
catch  of  pinks  and  chums  is  never  largo  at  Rivers  Inlet. 

There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  pack  in  the  island  district  owing 
to  the  operations  of  new  plants.  The  pack  totaled  377,884  cases,  only 
a  few  cases  less  than  on  the  Fraser.  The  principal  catch  was  of 
pinks  and  chums. 
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The  Naag  River  pack  totaled  119,495  cases,  a  decline  from  1916  of 
7,800  cast 

Notwithstanding  the  serious  loss  in  the  pack  of  sockeye  on  the 
Fraser-  the  value  of  the  entire  -pack  of  the  Province  will  equal  that 
of  any  former  year.  The  hulk  of  it  was  shipped  to  England  and 
France.  The  prices  paid  for  all  varieties  were  records.  Sockeyes 
sold  as  high  as  $16  per  case,  and  some  pinks  were  sold  at  $9.  The 
increase  was  due  to  the  demand  and  the  high  cost  of  fish  and 
materials. 

The  present  output  of  the  fishing  industry  averages  $15,000,000 
annually,  of  which  810,000,000  represents  salmon  fisheries,  $2,000,000 
halibut,  $1,000,000  herring,  and  $-2,000,000  miscellaneous  fish. 

Pack  of  British  Columbia  Salmon. 

The  following  table  shows  the  pack  of  British  Columbia  salmon 
during:  1917 : 


District. 


Sockeye. 


Red 

spring. 


White 
spring. 


Chums. 


Pinks. 


Colioes. 


Blue- 
black 
steel- 
heads. 


Fraser  River 

Skeena  River 

Rivers  Inlet 

Naas  River 

Vancouver  Island 
Outlying 

Total 


Cases. 

123,614 
65, 760 
61,195 
22, 188 
34, 1S9 
32,902 


Cases. 
10, 197 
13,586 
715 
3,170 
15,714 
5,248 


Cases. 
18,916 
2,699 

102 
1,326 
3, 795 

SOS 


Cases. 
59, 273 
21,516 
16, 101 
24, 938 
240, 3S1 
113,064 


Cases. 

131, 442 

148,319 
8,065 
44,508 
49, 156 

112,209 


Cases. 
25,895 
38, 456 
9,124 
22, 180 
31,733 
30, 201 


Cases. 
4,951 
1,883 


1,125 
2,916 

S65 


339, 848 


48,630 


27, 646 


475,273 


496, 759 


157, 589 


The  total  capacity  of  canneries  existing  in  British  Columbia  is 
8,592,000  cases  of  48  pounds  each.  Notwithstanding  the  small  pack 
of  salmon  on  the  Fraser  River  district  in  1917,  over  $2,000,000  was 
paid  out  during  the  season  to  fishermen.  While  the  salmon  run  was 
a  failure  from  the  standpoint  of  the  catch,  it  did  not  prove  so  dis- 
astrous a  year  for  the  fishermen  in  view  of  the  high  prices.  In  the 
Fraser  River  canneries  last  season  123,614  cases  of  sockeye  were  put 
up,  while  in  1913,  the  last  big  year,  the  Fraser  River  pack  amounted 
to  832,059  cases.  Suggestions  that  the  Fraser  River  be  closed  for 
fishing  in  order  to  restore  the  supply  has  been  vigorous^  opposed. 
Besides  being  a  serious  blow  to  the  fishermen,  canners,  and  other 
business,  it  was  contended  that  such  closing  would  not  bring  the  re- 
sults expected.  It  was  suggested  instead  that  a  determined  effort 
should  be  made  to  destroy  seals  and  fish  which  prey  upon  the  salmon 
and  thus  enable  them  to  reach  the  spawning  ground. 

Frozen  Fish  Exported  to  United  States  and  Europe. 

A  very  large  business  has  been  developed  during  the  past  few 
years  in  the  shipping  of  frozen  fresh  fish.  A  number  of  large  firms 
operate  extensive  plants  and  conduct  their  own  fishing  with  a  large 
fleet  of  boats,  steam  schooners,  and  carriers.  The  centers  of  this  in- 
dustry are  Vancouver  and  Prince  Rupert,  the  northern  city  having 
rapidly  come  to  the  fore  since  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  Large  shipments  are  made  by  refrig- 
erator train  bi-weekly,  going  to  the  chief  eastern  distributing  centers, 
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both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Experimental  shipments  of 
frozen  British  Columbia  fresh  fish  to  Europe  turned  out  very  success- 
fully and  regular  and  large  quantities  are  now  being  sent  forward. 

Fish  Oils  and  Fertilizer. 

With  the  exception  of  whale  oil  and  fertilizer,  the  fish-oil  industry 
is  not  developed  greatly  in  British  Columbia.  Two  firms  are  oper- 
ating in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  from  waste,  one  on  the  Fraser 
River  and  the  other  north.  Other  companies  have  been  incorporated 
for  the  manufacture  of  fish  oil,  including  dogfish  oil,  seal  oil,  and 
salmon  oil,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  industry  is  capable  of  ex- 
tension if  conducted  on  the  large  commercial  scale  proved  success- 
ful elsewhere.  Whaling  is  conducted  at  five  stations,  employing 
eight  whaling  steamers,  the  value  of  whale  oil  produced  approxi- 
mating $125,000  each  season,  not  including  the  value  of  whalebone 
and  fertilizer. 

Seals  are  caught  and  sold  for  their  oil,  and  of  late  the  hides  are 
being  tanned,  making  excellent  leather.  This  industry  is  capable  of 
development  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Government,  since  the 
seals  are  very  destructive  to  the  salmon  fisheries. 

Salmon  was  formerly  ';  mild  cured  "  in  salt  for  the  German  mar- 
ket, but  the  catch  is  now  packed  entirely  in  cans.  Salmon,  cod,  and 
herring  are  smoked  and  are  finding  a  growing  market  both  locally 
and  in  western  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

New  Herring-Canning  Industry  Flourishes. 

The  canning  of  herring  is  practically  a  new  industry  in  British 
Columbia.  While  a  small  amount  has  been  canned  during  the  past 
few  years,  1917  saw  a  great  increase,  as  shown  by  the  canneries  en- 
tering into  this  industry. 

The  Vancouver  cannery  on  Sea  Island  closed  down  operations  until 
after  the  Christmas  holidays.  This  establishment  has  been  canning 
herring  since  the  salmon  run  stopped  and  is  the  only  cannery  oil 
the  mainland  canning  this  little  fish.  Three  different  processes  of 
treating  these  herring  are  in  vogue  at  this  cannery.  One  is  the 
Scotch  cure  of  salting  them ;  another  is  the  kippering ;  and  the  third 
is  kippering  and  then  canning.  The  demand  for  these  fish  is  very 
large. 

The  Wallace  Fisheries  has  one  cannery  operating  in  this  line  on 
the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  and  expected  to  open  another  in 
Quatsino  Sound.  Another  canning  company  has  commenced  opera- 
tions on  the  north  shore.  The  Great  Northern  canneries  have  50 
men  employed  canning  herring  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which 
salmon  is  cured.  These  herring  are  to  be  used  for  army  supplies 
overseas.  Another  factory  has  been  commenced  on  the  west  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island,  at  Port  Renfrew. 

A  strong  endeavor  is  being  made  to  place  the  cheaper  varieties  of 
fish  which  abound  in  British  Columbia  waters  on  the  market  here 
for  consumption,  also  for  shipment  to  the  Prairie  Provinces.  These 
consist  chiefly  of  sole,  flounders,  and  flatfish.  But  the  taste  lias  been 
so  cultivated  for  the  higher  classes  of  fish,  as  salmon  and  salmon 
trout,  that  the  success  has  not  been  great,  even  though  the  prices  for 
the  ground  fish  are  very  low,  ranging  from  5  to  10  cents  per  pound. 
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Mineral  Production. 

The  Government  has  put  diamond  drills  to  work  to  determine  the 
depth  of  ore  bodies  whose  surfaces  would  indicate  extensive  value. 
A  good  surface  showing,  carrying  high  percentage  of  mineralization, 
does  not  always  mean  the  outcroppings  of  mines  worth  spending 
money  to  develop.  The  diamond  drill  often  proves  that  good  show- 
ings on  the  surface  have  no  permanent  value  in  depth.  Many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  expended  on  British  Columbia  mineral 
indications  trying  to  prove  the  existence  of  mines  by  tunnels  and 
shafts. 

The  gold  production  in  1917  totaled  118,239  ounces,  against 
221,932  ounces  for  1916.  Gold  production  has  suffered  from  the 
war,  due  to  increased  cost  of  labor  and  supplies,  while  the  price  of 
the  product  remains  stationary.  Due  to  the  greatly  enhanced  value 
of  the  baser  metals,  such  mines  operating  on  the  sliding  scale  of 
wages  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  metals,  have  been  paying  abnor- 
mally high  wages,  which  have  drawn  miners  away  from  the  gold 
mining,  both  placer  and  lode.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  gold  pro- 
duction of  the  Province  is  obtained  from  the  smelting  of  copper- 
bearing  ores  and  the  remainder  mainly  stamp  milling.  The  pro- 
duction of  placer  gold  is  comparatively  small,  totaling  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total.  The  amount  of  copper  produced  in  1917  was 
the  highest  in  any  year  except  1916,  totaling  64,416,617  pounds, 
valued  at  $16,693,037,  compared  with  the  1916  figures  of  65,379,364 
pounds,  valued  at  $17,784,494.  The  average  price  of  copper  for 
1917  was  slightly  lower  than  for  1916. 

During  the  past  three  years  copper  mining  has  become  the  most 
important  form  of  mining  in  British  Columbia  and  probably  will 
maintain  this  position.  Last  year  it  formed  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  metal-bearing  mines  and  45  per  cent  of  the  total  mineral 
production. 

Silver,  Lead,  and  Zinc. 

In  1917  a  total  of  3,069,021  ounces  of  silver  were  produced,  entirely 
from  the  silver-lead  and  copper  ores.  About  56  per  cent  of  this  was 
produced  in  the  Slocan  district  from  argentiferous  galena,  the  re- 
mainder being  chiefly  derived  from  the  smelting  of  copper  ores  carry- 
ing silver.  The  total  production  of  lead  in  1917  was  38,661,811 
pounds,  which  was  a  slight  decrease  over  the  previous  year,  but  owing 
to  the  high  price  the  value  of  the  1917  output  was  the  highest  on 
record.  The  output  of  zinc  for  1917  was  slightly  less  than  for  the 
previous  year.  The  high  prices  paid  for  zinc  in  1915  and  1916  re- 
sulted in  such  an  increased  production  that  the  supply  far  exceeded 
the  demand,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  market  declined  very 
considerably. 

Coal  Production  in  1917. 

The  value  of  coal  produced  in  1917  shows  an  increase  of  $267,000. 
The  coal  yield  of  the  coast  district  was  considerably  greater  than  in 
1916,  but  labor  troubles  materially  decreased  the  output  in  the  Crow's 
Nest  mines  of  both  coal  and  coke.  The  returns  for  the  past  year 
show  that  Vancouver  Island  mines  made  the  best  record  in  their 
history,  aggregating  1,698,235  tons.    The  following  figures  show  the 
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comparative  production  of  the  various  properties  for  1916  and  1917, 
respectively : 


Company. 

1916 

1917 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND  MINES. 

Cn'ni'lian  Collieries  (Ltd.) 

Tons. 

705,  966 
554,610 

153,112 

18,  -143 

030 

Tons. 

,i  I] 

B.C.  Mining  Co 

61,547 

27,  S22 

Total 

1,492,701 

1 , 098, 235 

NICOLA  COAL  FIELDS. 

•19,005 

31,743 

338 

29,548 

95  000 

Inland  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

0,000 

7, 184 

46,916 

Total 

110,639 

155, 100 

CROW'S  NEST  FIELD. 

Crow  'a  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co 

813,250 
69,020 

745, 283 

Corbin  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

113,717 

Total 

882, 270 

859,000 

Shipbuilding  Industry  Extensive— Shipping  Returns. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
both  of  wooden  and  steel  ships,  sailing  and  steam,  made  the  largest 
part  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Province  and  especially  of  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  during  1917,  the  program  being  one  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  of  execution. 

While  considerable  building  had  been  done  in  Vancouver  on  a 
small  scale,  nothing  had  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  building  off- 
shore carriers  until  the  Wallace  Shipyards,  North  Vancouver,  a 
pioneer  concern,  took  a  contract  from  the  Kishimoto  Steamship  Co. 
of  Osaka,  Japan,  to  build  a  steel  cargo  carrier. 

Shipping  returns  for  1917  were:  Coastwise — inward,  3,318,422  tons; 
outward,  3,709,870  tons;  deep  sea — inward,  1.929,231  tons;  outward, 
1,599.777  tons.  For  1916  the  returns  were :  Coastwise— inward, 
3.244^023  tons;  outward,  3,536,091  tons;  deep  sea— inward,  1,907,815 
tons;  outward,  1,752,724  tons.  The  figures  show  that  in  the  matter 
of  coastwise  vessels  the  inward  and  outward  tonnage  during  1917 
exceeded  that  of  1916.  The  outward  sea-going  tonnage  shows  a 
slight  falling  off.  This  may  be  due  mostly  to  the  stoppage  of  ship- 
ments from  here  to  Vladivostok,  which  at  one  time  made  up  a  large 
part  of  the  harbor's  business. 
Fur  Catch  a  Record. 

Reports  from  the  fur  trappers  now  coming  in  to  the  game  warden 
show  that  this  has  been  a  record  year  for  fur  production.  About 
947  of  the  1,161  licensed  trappers  have  reported.  Their  catches, 
valued  at  conservative  prices,  total  over  $300,000.  This  is  exclusive 
of  the  $100,000  realized  from  coyotes,  classed  as  vermin,  and  not 
figured  on  the  trappers'  returns.  The  $400,000  thus  accounted  for 
is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  fur  production.  There  are  six 
unlicensed  Indians  to  every  white  trapper  and  though  an  expert 
white  trapper  is  far  better  than  the  best  of  the  Indians,  the  Indians 
average  much  higher.     The  game  warden  reports  it  would  be  safe 
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to  say  that  $2,000,000  worth  of  furs  was  realized  in  the  Province  in 
the  season  just  ended.  Most  of  the  white  trappers  are  ranchers,  pros- 
pectors, and  telegraph  linemen  on  the  Yukon  telegraph  system  who  at 
the  price  of  a  $10  license  fee  add  a  tidy  sum  to  their  income  by 
laying  a  few  traps.  The  professional  trappers  in  the  season  which 
lasts  from  November  1  till  April  30  make  as  high  as  $2,000  and  over 
for  their  six  months'  work.  Prices  have  been  very  good  this  year,  and 
while  beaver  and  lynx  have  been  less  plentiful  than  usual,  other  furs 
have  been  up  to  normal.  Marten  and  fisher  have  been  exceptionally 
plentiful.  Fisher  is  a  large  marten  with  a  bushy  tail.  It  is  some- 
times known  as  Pennant's  marten,  and  at  recent  sales  in  the  city 
brought  $32.50  per  pelt  for  green  skins.  A  No.  1  quality  fisher 
brings  $50  at  the  fiir  mart. 
Importance  of  the  Lumber  Trade. 

Of  the  basic  industries  of  British  Columbia  the  lumber  industry 
is  one  of  the  largest.  The  log  scale  for  the  first  11  months  of  the 
year  has  totaled  over  1,153,000,000  board  feet,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  year's  log  scale  will  approximate  1,600,000,000.  This  esti- 
mate is  made  the  more  emphatic  by  the  comparison  with  191G  which 
totaled  1,279,852,602  board  feet,  and  1915.  991,780,200  board  feet. 
The  value  of  the  lumber  output  for  the  last  three  vears  is  as  follows : 
1915,  $29,150,000;  1916,  $35,528,000;  1917,  $16,000,000,  estimated. 
Ship  material  is  in  great  demand,  and  there  is  also  an  active  demand 
for  spruce  for  aeroplanes.  The  prosperity  of  eastern  Canada  and  of 
the  prairies  is  responsible  for  the  heavy  demand  among  the  coast 
and  interior  mills.  The  off-shore  shipment  of  lumber  depends  only 
upon  the  bottoms  available.  The  deep-sea  British  Columbia  ship- 
ments were,  for  1915,  58,074,773  board  feet;  1916,  13,676,523  feet; 
and  a  conservative  estimate  for  1917  would  be  15,000,000  feet.  Log- 
ging operations  have  been  started  at  different  points  on  the  main- 
land coast  with  the  special  object  of  getting  out  spruce  at  Nitinat, 
Quatsino,  and  other  places  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island 
and  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  Lumber  production  in  the 
coast  district  of  British  Columbia  during  the  year  1917  has  been  more 
than  800,000,000  board  feet.  This  is  a  considerable  improvement 
over  the  1916  production,  which  was  600,000,000  board  feet  not  much 
below  the  best  previous  record. 
Red  Cedar  Shingle  Not  Affected  by  Patent  Roofings. 

British  Columbia  shingle  manufacturers  have  closed  the  best  year 
in  their  history.  The  value  of  the  total  production  was  $7,609,831, 
of  which  $5,182,856  was  the  value  of  shingles  shipped  to  the  United 
States  and  $2,426,998  shipments  within  the  Dominion.  In  1916  the 
production  was  1,900,000  thousand  shingles,  and  in  1917  this  was 
increased  to  2,278,205  thousand,  of  which  1,111,420  thousand  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  red  cedar  shingle  is  on  the  in- 
crease despite  the  big  competition  from  patent  roofings.  The  average 
selling  price  for  1917  f.  o.  b  mill  was:  Perfections,  $3.91;  Eurekas, 
$3.58 ;  XXXXX,  $3.25 ;  XXX,  $2.80.  The  value  of  paper  exports 
to  the  United  States  during  1917  reached  $1,965,395  as  against 
$1,386,864  during  1916,  an  increase  of  $578,531. 
Declared  Exports  to  United  States  by  Consular  Districts. 

The  great  decrease  in  the  total  value  of  declared  exports  at  the 
consulate  general  at  Vancouver  during  1917  was  due  to  the  shipment 
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of  $19,544,530  of  coin  and  bullion  to  San  Francisco  for  recoinage  in 
191G.  British  Columbia  products  shipped  to  the  United  States  in 
1917  represented  an  actual  increase  in  value  of  $4,300,000  over  the 
shipments  in  191G.  The  falling  off  in  exports  from  the  Fernie  dis- 
trict was  due  to  the  strikes  during  the  year  at  the  coal  mines  and  at 
the  copper  smelter.  The  Cumberland  agency  in  1917  exported  9,411 
tons  of  coal  to  Hawaii  at  a  value  of  $131,857 ;  the  Nanaimo  agency 
8,408  tons  of  coal  at  a  value  of  $46,239.  The  total  value  of  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  by  consular  districts  for  1916  and  1917 
follows : 


Consulates  and  agencies. 

1916 

1917 

Consulates  and  agencies. 

1916 

1917 

Vancouver  consulate  gen- 

$51,145,336 

699,239 

373,911 

1, 497, 609 

S35,900,  S01 

2,013,631 

604, 429 

1,911,750 

Prince  Rupert  consulate. . 
Whitehorse  agency . . . 

$3, 623, 022 

542, 226 

5, 479, 616 

Si,  160, 324 
451,458 

3,332,305 

Cumberland  agency.. 
Nanaimo  agency 

Total 

63,300,959 

43,424,698 

Exports  from  Victoria,  Prince  Hupert,  Fernie,  and  Agencies. 

The  following  were  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal 
articles  invoiced  from  the  consulates  at  Victoria,  Prince  Rupert, 
Fernie,  and  their  agencies. 


Article. 


Quantity.        Value 


Quantity.        Value 


VICTORIA  CONSULATE. 

Bone  scrap tons . 

Coal do 

Copper  ore do 

Fertilizer do 

Fish pounds . 

Furs,  raw number . 

Hides,  raw do 

Junk tons. 

Liquors cases. 

Lumber M  feet . 

Logs do 

Shingles M. 

Trinitrotoluol pounds. 

Whale  oil gallons . 

Wheat tons. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Coal: 


CUMBERLAND   AGENCY. 


Lump,  bituminous tons. . 

Pea do 

Lumber,  rough feet. . 


Total. 


NANAIMO   AGENCY. 


Coal. 


.ton. 


Clams sacks. 

Fish  (salmon) pounds. 

Household  effects 

Lath. 


722 

50, 6S2 
341 
613 


12,5S7 

2, 445 

142 

2,435 

24,533 


8,400 
253,123 


53,899 


301,125 

572 

335, 287 


Lumber Si  feet . 

Shingles m! 

All  other  articles 


1,527 
5,827 


Total. 


821,000 

148, 33S 

6,679 

36, 905 


35, 160 
6,257 

33,050 
9,019 

87,451 


14,017 
189,137 
ii2,226 


845 

39,545 

802 

605 

55, 338 

2,329 

4,111 

2,066 

2, 450 

3,334 

2,290 

9,081 

3, 807, 194 

33,443 

2,840 


¥33, 745 

151,151 

56, 093 

36, 087 

4,821 

31,930 

18,874 

7,061 

14,807 

86, 930 

21,997 

35, 956 

1,332,518 

69, 401 

28,  OSS 

84,171 


699,239  1 2,013,631 


373,911 


373,911 


1,370,688 
1,6S6 
56, 297 


8,983 
26, 194 
33, 761 


1,497,609 


84, 937 
5,374 
19, 589 


580,331 

23,328 

767 


604, 429 


394,  534 


112, 000 


1,787,300 


25, 200 
2,000 


2,043 
19, 038 


30, 670 

65, 920 

656 

1,911,750 
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Articles. 


1916 


Quantity.        Value 


1917 


Quantity.        Value 


PRINCE  RUPERT   CONSULATE. 


Blister  copper 

Coal 

Fish- 

Halibut 

Salmon  (canned).  . 

Salmon  (fresh) 

Miscellaneous , 

Fur?,  raw 

General  mcrchi  ndi     .. 

Hay 

Household  goods 

Immigrant  teams 

Lumber 

Meats,  fresh 

Mooseheal  (mounted). 
Ores: 

Copper 

Silver 

Silver  lead 

Zinc 

Miscellaneous , 

Personal  effects 

Pulp,  wood 

Shingles 

Taxidermist  supplies.. 


.pounds. 
tons. 


4,560,143 


$1,301,470 


.pounds. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


14, 099, 505 


1,718,701 


035,  i:;i 
22S,  489 


S3,  435 

10, 021 
41,473 


4, 582, 371 

142 

14,041,590 

1,211,088 

293, 930 

493, 748 


feet. 

.pounds. 


91 
"ii7,"97i 


1,765 
3,761 

817 
5,  540 

768 


.pounds.. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do..., 


23,  789, 940 


417, 278 


7,604 

103 


.pounds, 
.bundles. 


220 


Total. 


3, 623, 022 


WHITEIIORSE    ACIEXL'V. 


Antimony  ores 

Botanical"  specimens 

Big  game  heads  and  skins. 

Cordwood 

Copper  ores 

Raw  furs 

Gold-silver  ores 

Ice 


0,312 
200 
400 


•123,074 

93, 655 

17,480 

105 


Total. 


512.220 


FERNIi:   CONSULATE. 


Automobiles 

Cedar: 

Piling 

Poles 

Posts 

Coal 

Coke 

Copper 

Gold 

Hay 

Hides 

Household  goods. 

Lath 

Lead 

Lumber 

Potatoes 

Rails 


.No.. 


.linear  feet.. 

do.... 

No.. 

tons.. 

elo.... 

...pounds.. 

ounces.. 

tons.. 

...pounds.. 


9.  SI." 


585, 1S7 

42, 273 

5,313,012 

20, 390 


85, 
73, 

11, 

1,277, 
19 1, 

i.  165, 
468, 


§1,259,852 
1,681 

2, 126, 605 
191,421 
37, 697 
44, 627 
46,864 
1,235 


5,926 


361,815 
2,24S 


S,  005, 060 
300, 740 
156,000 
700, 000 


22,969 
396 
152 

163,078 
15,27S 

s,  771 
31,089 


1,901,950 
101,116 


91,222 
111,462 


4,160,324 


865 

120 

326, 040 

118,845 


131,415 


Scrap  iron 

Shingles 

Silver 

Slag,  antimonial. 

Zinc 

All  other  articles 

Total 


tons.. 

.linear  feet.. 
...bushels.. 

tons.. 

do.... 


5,850 
4,915,027 


25, 

3D, 

4, 

579, 

85, 


.ounces. . 
...tons..! 
...do.... 


671 
,286 


5G8, 
32, 


5.  179,616 


117,992 

341, 51S 

13,116 

529, 102 

4.909 

'213 

49, 639 


9,348 

22,1123 

115,  2.89 

8,062 

1,200,440 

97,820 

151,173 

99,787 

3,909 

10,345 

19, 532 


4,389 

4,085,945 
9,533 


676, 109 
314 


658,807 

loo,. -,,,7 

9,  070 

5,813 
1,320 

12,911 
419,041 

81,593 

::il.s25 

9,439 

3,3.s2,:;95 
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Classified  List  of  Declared  Exports  to  United  States  from  Vancouver. 

An  abstract  of  the  declared  exports  from  Vancouver  to  the  United 
States  for  1916  and  1917  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Animals 

Animal  products 

Building  material  and 
.manufactured  articles... 

Burlap 

Chemicals,  including 
medicines 

Coin,  gold 

Coal 

Copra 

Cotton  and  woolen  manu- 
factures, including  army 
material 

Circus  and  theatrical 
goods 

Explosives 

Fertilizer 

Feed 

Fish  (fresh  and  preserved) 

Films 

Furniture 

Fish  lines  and  nets 

Food  products,  sundry. . . 

Fruits,  fresh  and  preserved 


§91,110 

649, 683 

147, 842 


8,643 

19,544,536 

12, 799 

15,052 


17, 491 


48,107 


191,320 
721,204 


2,324 
19, 6S1 
145,371 
36, 876 


S95, 051 
1,123,321 

162, 889 
11,367 


Oil,  82 1 
52, 874 


90, 359 

66, 669 

71,208 

22,0S1 

662,932 

, 057, 295 

5,513 

8,330 

412 

504, 967 

87,141 


Articles. 


Groceries 

Hardware 

Household  goods 

Junk 

Liquors 

Machinery 

Meats,  fresh  and  preserved 

Metals 

Minerals: 

Gold 

Silver 

Ores 

Magnesite 

Oils 

Rails,  steel 

Rubber 

Seeds 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 

Wood  and  manufactures 

of 

All  other  articles 


Total 51,145,335 


1916 


£95, 433 
13, 9G2 
257, 422 
251,876 
36, 555 
7,388 
9,320 
18, 190 

2, 869, 215 
832, 514 
16,954,471 
13,816 
77, 366 
22, 396 


263, 109 

7,666,461 
103',  70S 


1917 


$348,918 
27, 349 
220,427 
283, 780 
200,969 
109,660 
43,721 
141, 160 

3,202,1S1 

234,lSii 
15,333,177 


109,764 

11,036 

255, 871 

1, 092, 864 

1,299 

925, 168 

9,203,850 
47,926 


35, 900, 801 
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